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not blink the facts nor the portents. Yet this is no doctrinaire history, 
no marshalling of hand-picked data for an Armageddon of social 
forces. He has come through the fires of economic determinism with 
even temper. He can discern some good in both conservatives and 
radicals— and some bad (p. 108). He seems to be a progressive with 
one foot on the brake-pedal. 

The book is hard to find fault with, but reviewers must try. In 
his chapter on Geographic Factors, an interesting section might have 
been added on soil and climatic influences, as propounded by Ellsworth 
Huntington and others of the newer school of geographers. American 
isolation has not merely "ceased to exist" (p. 29), but never did exist. 
The fact that by the Constitution " the separate states were permitted 
to continue to restrict the franchise as they chose " is unconvincing 
evidence of an attempt by aristocrats to ' keep the plain people in a 
subordinate place" (p. 81). In the Federal Convention that section 
of the Constitution (Art. I., sec. 2 of the final draft) was defended in 
the name of popular government, and adopted in the face of opposition 
from the " aristocrats " who wished to restrict the franchise to free- 
holders. (See Farrand, Records of Federal Convention, II. 201-206.) 
In the light of the Convention debates, and of the later history of the 
franchise, it would be fairer to say that the separate states were left free 
to enlarge the franchise as they chose. 

These are not serious criticisms. The critic's sickle cut a meagre 
harvest — only enough to emphasize the general reliability and sanity 
of the book. 

The chapter bibliographies are good above the ordinary. They are 
crisp, critical essays on recent tendencies in American historical re- 
search and writing. The index is very full, covering even the bibliog- 
raphies. Blessed are the indexers ! 

R. W. Kelsey. 

George Bryan and the Constitution of Pennsylvania, 1731-IJ91. By 
Burton Alva Konkle. (Philadelphia: William J. Campbell. 
1922. Pp. viii, 381. $4.00.) 

Pennsylvania has been fortunate in her historians. Among others 
Sharpless, Shepherd, Watson, and Westcott have pictured different 
phases of her history, all helpful to those who would understand the 
Quaker Colony, and Mr. Konkle, in his trilogy comprising the lives of 
David Lloyd, George Bryan, and James Wilson, has well supplemented 
the work of his predecessors. Biography seems to appeal to the author 
and it has given a vigor to his words which a less personal record 
would hardly furnish. No careful reader can fail to see the importance 
of George Bryan to the colony of his adoption; the danger is that the 
hasty reader will neglect the no less vital influence exercised by his 
fellow-citizens, great and small, or disregard the close connection be- 
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tween Pennsylvania and the outside world in making and applying 
the constitution of 1776. 

The author prefaces his study with a chapter upon the services of 
David Lloyd, who laid the foundation upon which Bryan built. The 
ancestry and youth of the latter, as well as conditions in Pennsylvania 
before his arrival from Ireland in 1752, are outlined in the next ten 
pages, after which Mr. Konkle measures the importance of the new- 
comer in the field already occupied by Franklin, Galloway, Morris. 
Willing, and Dickinson. 

Six chapters narrate the growing influence in local matters of the 
Irish-Pennsylvanian at the expense of Franklin, who " became less a 
leader in the province and more of an intercolonial leader ". The 
contestants for supremacy were not decreased in number, as by 1773 
James Wilson had won a place as the " greatest lawyer outside of 
Philadelphia " and gradually became recognized as a worthy successor 
of Franklin himself. Dickinson, who had been Wilson's instructor, 
was well qualified by his London education to supply "a profound 
philosophical conception of the principles of British liberty ", and 
with the gathering of the Constitutional Convention of 1776 there en- 
sued a conflict of men and ideals hardly equalled in another colony 
in America. The result was a reconstruction of almost everything 
in Pennsylvania. 

Space is lacking to describe the political, racial, and religious divi- 
sions which had to be harmonized if a contented people was to result 
from the reconstruction. Mr. Konkle " glances at the characteristics 
of Pennsylvania leadership", outlines the differences among the popu- 
lation to be led, and in the next hundred pages shows how the royal 
and proprietary authority under the earlier constitution came into 
the hands of the commons guided by Merchant, Judge, and President 
Bryan. The varied plans for government presented in the convention 
and the decade following are carefully considered, particular attention 
being given to the conflict for control between the advocates of a single 
and a bicameral legislature. Bryan supported the former theory and, 
aided by the example of the Continental Congress, defeated the friends 
of an additional chamber. To him a second body seemed a continuance 
of proprietary influence or the establishment of an aristocracy, and it 
was not until this fear had subsided that James Wilson could replace 
the dominant commons by an equal senate and house. 

Bryan's work upon the bench and in the more general field of legal 
legislation is next described, followed by an account of the aid which 
he gave to education, especially in promoting union between the College 
of Philadelphia and the University of Pennsylvania. The volume rec- 
ognizes the efforts of Bryan the abolitionist and pays him a tribute 
as the originator of anti-slavery legislation in the United States worthy 
to rank with Garrison and Lincoln. The biography has twenty-three 
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appropriate illustrations and a fair index of fifteen pages, although the 
latter is hardly adequate as a guide to all the information contained in 
Mr. Konkle's elaborate book. 

Charles H. Lincoln. 

The Supreme Court in United States History. In three volumes. 
1789-1821 ; 1821-1855; 1856-1918. By Charles Warren, for- 
merly Assistant Attorney General of the United States. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, and Company. 1922. Pp. xvi, 540; x, 551 ; 
x, 532. $18.00.) 

The two works with which Mr. Warren's is most apt to be compared 
are Carson's History of the Supreme Court and Beveridge's Life of 
John Marshall. The former is a recital of decisions interlarded with 
short biographies of the judges, and while Mr. Warren furnishes brief 
statements both of the facts involved and of the decisions reached in 
the cases of which he treats, his book is not otherwise tangent to the 
earlier work. With Beveridge's Life there is a more obvious over- 
lapping for the period of Marshall's incumbency, to which Mr. Warren 
devotes two-thirds of his first volume and one-half of the second; but 
this seems to have been the unavoidable result of the synchronous prep- 
aration of parallel works, and besides the method of treatment of the 
same material is usually very divergent. 

Probably two-thirds of Mr. Warren's book consists of matter which 
is quoted directly or indirectly — and most of it directly.- It is his purpose 
to preserve contemporary impressions of the court in daily action, 
contemporary accounts of the famous arguments before it, contempo- 
rary political gossip regarding appointments or suggested appointments 
to its membership, and above all contemporary comments, both the 
hostile and the friendly; of its principal decisions, most of which of 
course lay in the field of constitutional interpretation. In the perform- 
ance of this task he has combed sources of every kind, newspapers, 
magazines, the biographies and writings of public men, to say nothing 
of the numerous manuscript collections which he has laid under con- 
tribution. Nor is even this the full toll of his researches. For his own 
observations, as well as his citations, show him fully abreast with the 
recent " literature " dealing with the critical phases of his subject, 
whether in the form of books or articles in periodicals. 

The result is a work of great interest and value not only to bench 
and bar and to special students of constitutional law and theory, but 
to all students of public opinion in democracies, and especially the 
American democracy. Nowhere else can such a wealth of material 
be found bearing on the issues which at various times have been raised 
with reference to the institution of judicial review of legislative acts. 
In these pages we see how from the first the discussion of measures, 
and even of men, was constricted by the doctrine of constitutional 



